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' There is now less flogging in our great schools than for-merly, but then less is learned there; so that what the boys get at one end they lose at the other1.'
' More is learned in publick than in private schools2, from emulation; there is the collision of mind with mind, or the radiation of many minds pointing to one centre. Though few boys make their own exercises, yet if a good exercise is given up, out of a great number of boys, it is made by somebody.'
' I hate by - roads in education. Education is as well known, and has long been as well known, as ever it can be3. Endeavouring to make children prematurely wise is useless labour. Suppose they have more knowledge at five or six years old than other children, what use can be made
to be written with regard to truth. No man ought to be commended for virtues which he never possessed, but whoever is curious to know his faults must inquire after them in other places.' Johnson's Works, v. 265. See/<w/, April 24, 1779.
1 See ante, i. 54.
5 See post, iii. 13, and Boswell's Hebrides, Aug. 22.
3 Johnson's Dick Wormwood, in The Idler, No. 83, a man 'whose sole delight is to find everything wrong, triumphs when he talks on ^he present system of education, and tells us with great vehemence that we are learning words when we should learn things.' In the Life of Milton ( Works, vii. 75), Johnson writes :—' It is told that in the art of education Milton performed wonders ; and a formidable list is given of the authors, Greek and Latin, that were read in Aldersgate-street, by youth between ten and fifteen or sixteen years of age. Those who tell or receive these stories should consider, that nobody can be taught faster than he can learn. The speed of the horseman must be limited by the power of the horse.' He advised Boswell' not to refine in the education of his children. You must do as other people do.' See post, iii. 192. Yet, in his Life of Barretter ( Works, vi. 380), he says :— 'The first languages which he learnt were the French, German, and Latin, which he was taught, not in the common way, by a multitude of definitions, rules, and exceptions, which fatigue the attention and burden the memory, without any use proportionate to the time which they require and the disgust which they create. The method by which he was instructed was easy and expeditious, and therefore pleasing. He learnt them aH in the same manner, and almost at the same time, by conversing in them indifferently with his father.'
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